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SEASONS OF THE WILD FLOWERS OF NEW ENGLAND. 


BY WILSON FLAGG. 





Original. 





Ovr climate can hardly be said to know more than three 
seasons —Summer, Autumn and Winter. All the month 
of March and the greater part of April, are Winter. The 
earth is usually covered with snow till the first of April, and 
the weather is too cold for vegetation until nearly the middle 
of the month. Hence the vernal flowers of our soil do not 
begin to appear before the last of April, except in extraor- 
dinary seasons, and very many of them continue to deck 
the fields throughout the month of June — being retarded 
in their birth by the protracted cold of winter. It is not 
unusual for the whole month of April to pass away without 
producing more than two or three wild flowers ; and on 
May-day, the youths and maidens are often obliged to 
abandon their,search for flowers, and to crown their young 
queen with a simple wreath of evergreens. 

Among the vernal flowers are usually classed all those 
which in propitious seasons are expanded during the month 
of May, or before, and which mostly become extinct after 
the summer solstice. During this period the most delicate 
and interesting flowers of the whole year come to perfection, 
and they are generally such as are peculiar to a northern 
climate. The vernal flowers may be said to commence 
with the Anemones and Violets. »One of the first of these 
to be found in our woods, is the Early Anemone, (Hepatica 
Triloba,) which often appears on the southern slope of a hill 
that is protected by the forest, and continues to put forth its 
delicate blossoms during a period of six weeks. The colors 
of this species vary from either a light pink or blue, to dark 
shades of the same tints. There are two other Anemones, 
which appear almost simultaneously with the former, and 
in connection with the numerous tribe of Violets, form the 
most conspicuous gems in the floral garland of spring. The 
Anemones of our fields are true vernal flowers, since there 
is hardly a solitary one to be seen after the middle of June. 
The same may be said of the Violets, with the exception of 
a few species. There are some spring flowers, however, 
that remain in bloom during the whole summer, until 
they lose all their charms by constantly intruding them- 
selves upon our sight. Such are the common Buttercups, 
which are favorites with children when they first appear, 
but possess none of the genuine characteristics of the vernal 
flowers. 

I must not omit a passing notice of that most exquisite 
little flower, known’ by the names of “ Venus’ Pride” and 
“Innocence,” and called by botanists the Houstonia Cerulea 
In this part of the country, its little blossoms are almost 
identified with the month of May, when they are so thickly 
strewn over the fields, as at a distance to resemble a wreath 
of snow, scattered thinly upon the green grass. As this 
little flower is in want of a good specific name, for common 
use, I will venture (asking pardon of the botanists for my 
presumption,) to christen it the Snzom-Wreath—a name 
which is characteristic of its appearance when it is in its 
full splendor. 

The vernal flowers are mostly herbaceous and minute. 
They grow in sheltered situations, on the southern slope 
of steep declivities, or on the southern border of a wood, 
.and require but a short period of sun and heat to perfect 
their blossoms. They are generally pale in their tints, 
most of them having delicate shades of blue, pink or yellow. 
The Violets may be said to combine the greatest share of the 
characteristics of the vernal flowers. 

The summer flowers are in all their glory during the 
months of June and July. The greater part of those which 
commence flowering in August do not acquire their full 
maturity tintil September. The late summer flowers usually 
begin to expand in July. Such are the flowers of the beau- 


tiful Orchis tribe, which generally put forth their earliest 
blossoms in July, and do not become extinct before the first 
of September. The same may be said of the Scarlet Lobelia, 
which is one of the: most characteristic of the summer 
flowers. 

The summer flowers may be said to date their commence- 
ment with the elegant Canadian Rhodora, and to end with 
the Alder-leaved Clethra, a flowering shrub, very common 
in our meadows, having long slender spikes of white blos- 
soms, which are very fragrant. During this interval the 
most beautiful flowering shrubs of our climate unfold their 
blossoms. The Rhodora is followed in succession by the 
Honeysuckles, of which tribe we have two or three very 
interesting species, the Kalmias or Laurels, the Azaleas, the 
Viburnums, and many others not less important as orna- 
ments of our native landscape. The flowering of the Alder- 
leaved Clethra marks the decline of summer. After this, 








the remainder of the month of August is a period which 
is rather barren of wild-flowers. Most of those which 
are peculiar to summer have faded,.and the autumnal 
species are ohly just in bud. There seems to be a short 
suspension during this month, of the floral exhibitions of 
Nature, while she is preparing to unfold the rich treasures 
of autumn. 

The spring produces in the greatest abundance, those 
flowers which are peculiar to a northern latitude. The 
flowers belonging to tribes, which are peculiar to temperate 
regions, appear in the early part of summer — and not until 
midsummer do we find any of those tribes which are the 
pride and glory of the tropics. The roses and rose-formed 
flowers usually appear in the early summer weeks ; and 
these belong to a tribe that is extremely rare in tropical 
regions. The papilionaceous flowers, which are character- 
istic of tropical plants, do not appear until midsummer. 
The flowers of midsummer likewise resemble those of the 
tropics, in another respect—in their deeper and more 
brilliant colors, which exceed those of any other season. 
The prevailing hues of the summer flowers are the dif- 
ferent shades of red and purple, which become paler as 
the days decrease in length, and the temperature becomes 
colder. The brightest tints of our native tribes belong to 
the summer flowers. Such are the Scarlet Lobelia, the 
Narrow-leaved Laurel, of a pure crimson, and the red Swamp- 
Tose. 

With August commences a kind of vegetation quite unlike 
that which has preceded it. The compound flowers, a very 
extensive tribe, begin to be conspicuous, though they are 
‘still in bud. The compound tribe may properly be called 
the flowers of Autumn, as the great part of them appear 
during this season, beginning to put forth their blossoms in 
the month of August. They increase in beauty and variety 
until the month of September arrives, bearing superb gar- 
lands of Asters, Sun-flowers, and Golden-rods, as if the 
goddess Flora, conscious of the approach of old age, had 
decked herself in her richest ornaments, to hide the marks 
of her decline. 

The season of the autumnal flowers may be dated as 
commencing with the flowering of the Trumpet-weed or Pur- 
ple Eupatorium. This is one of the most conspicuous plants 
of our meadows, during the early part of September. It 
often grows perfectly straight, to the height of six feet, when 
in a favorable soil, bearing, at regular distances, a whorl of 
leaves around its cylindrical stem, which by their peculiar 
curvature give the plant a fanciful resemblance to a trum- 
pet. Hence it derives the name of Trumpet-weed. Soon 
after this, the yellow and purple Gerardias make their 
appearance, bringing along with them a numberless variety 
of Asters and Golden-rods, and the beautiful Coreopsis of the 
meadows. 

The most characteristic tribe of the autumnal flowers are 
the Asters. Their stalks are woody, but they are not shrubs, 
and their colors are neither delicate nor brilliant: The 





i enna 
\foreign Asters which are cultivated in onr gardens, though 
exceeding the native species in the brilliancy of their hues, 
are inferior to the latter, in the elegance of their manner of 
growth, and in the delicate structure of their blossoms. The 
prevailing color of the autumnal flowers is yellow — yet 
there is not a single yellow Aster among their whole exten. 
sive tribe. The greater portion of our native annuals 
flower in the autumn, but the flowering shrubs, at this 
season, have nothing to exhibit but leaves and fruit. 

On the first of September, the swamps are already deco- 
rated with the beautiful crimson and scarlet foliage of the 
maple, which, at a distance, seems to be covered, as it was 
in the Spring, with a profusion of flowers. But the other 
trees of the forest continue to wear their robe of green, until 
they are seared by the frosts. At this time a pedestrian 
tour is more delightful than at any other season. We are 
liable to be afflicted neither with the cold chills of Spring, 
nor with the sultry heats of summer; but an agreeable 
serenity of temperature prevails from day to day, with but 
very little liability to extreme vicissitudes. We miss the 
pleasant songs of the birds, which have ceased their war- 
bling, with the exception of one or two species of the fly- 
catchers, and the little grey sparrow, whose notes are some- 
times heard during every month of the year. But we hear 
a constant chirping of insects, and the silence of the evening 
is cheered by a concert of crickets and grasshoppers, the 
merriest of all creatures. The fields are now covered with 
a great variety of Asters of every shade, from the deep bluish 
purple of the Cyaneus, to the purest white. The walls and 
the borders of the woods are hedged with long rows of 
Golden-rods, and multitudes of gaudy flowers have usurped 
the dominion of the roses, hiding the summer shrubbery 
beneath their tall and spreading herbage. 

The forests now begin to exhibit a variety of colors, which 
become, day after day, more deeply tinted and more beauti- 
fully variegated. Every morning that witnesses the ex- 
tinction of one beautiful flower, beholds the metamorphosis 
of another tree of the forest —changed from its summer 
robe of green, to one of yellow, red or purple. There is no 
other season of the year during which the woods and land- 
scape present so many constant changes of aspect, from 
day to day, and from evening to morn. 

Almost simultaneously with the fading of the verdure of 
the forests, comes forth the last beautiful visitant of our 
fields —the Blue Fringed Gentian, (Gentiana Crinita.) This 
little flower marks the decline of autumnal vegetation. It 
continues, notwithstanding its late appearance, many weeks, 
and may often be found in the meadows, after the November 
frosts have seared the verdure of the fields, and changed the 
variegated hues of the forest into one monotonous tinge of 
brownish purple. 

After the woods are completely divested of their foliage, 
and the landscape wants nothing but snow to yield it the 
aspect of winter, the Hamamelis or Witch-Hazel puts forth 
its yellow blossoms in defiance of the nocturnal frosts. This 
shrub dates the commencement of the reign of Winter. 
There is no plant that blossoms after this. The evergreens 
are now in all their glory, and remain so until they are faded 
by the early heats of the next summer. Winter may there- 
fore be regarded as the summer of the evergreens, which 
exhibit their brightest verdure during the period that inter- 
venes from November to May. Hence though nothing 
vegetates during winter, in our climate, this season is far 
from being destitute of rural charms. If you enter a grove 
of pines or junipers, at this season, when the resinous trees 
are clad in their richest robe of green, and where the trees 
which have shed their leaves, are garlanded with festoons of 
green drooping lichens, where the rocks are covered with 
ferns, and the earth is beautifully carpeted with evergreens 
and mosses, on a mild day, you would hardly believe it was 
winter, so exactly has nature, in such places, counterfeited 


the appearance of summer. 
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BY WILSON FLAGG, 


O where are the flowers, 
The wreaths of our bowers, 
The gems of the morning, 
80 lately adorning 
The fields, in their beauty and pride ? 
The north-wind blew boldly, 
The winter came coldly, 
And the flowers lately blooming, 
Our arbors perfuming, 
Were seared — and they withered and died. 


And the friends of our bosom, 
Once gay like the blossom, 
The parents who reared us, 
The brethren who cheered us, — 
O tell me where now they abide? 
Disease overtook them, 
And vigor forsook them ; 
The grave has closed o’er them, 
And now we deplore them — 
In the cold narrow tomb they reside ! 


But Spring soon arriving, 
All nature reviving, 
The flowers now reposing, 
New beauty disclosing, 
Shall once more awake in full bloom ; 
And thus reappearing, 
New loveliness wearing, 
In glory resplendent, 
In virtue transcendant, 
Shall mortals arise from the tomb ! 


NEW ENGLAND INDUSTRY. 


BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 


I wave seen no class of people, among whom a more 
efficient system of industry and economy of time was estab- 
lished, than the agricultural population of New England. 
Their possessions are not sufficiently large to allow waste 
of any description. Hence every article seems to be care- 
fully estimated, and applied to its best use. The mode of 
life is as favorable to cheerfulness and health, as it is emi- 
nent in industry. 

The farmer, rising with the dawn, attends to those em- 
ployments which are necessary for the family, and proceeds 
early with his sons or assistants, to their departments of 
daily labor. The birds enliven him with their songs, and 
lambs gambol, while the patient ox marks the deep furrow, 
or the grain is committed to the earth, or the tall grass 
humbled beneath the scythe, or the stately corn freed from 
the intrusion of weeds. Fitting tasks are proportioned to 
the younger ones, that no hand may be idle. 

In the interior of the house an equal diligence prevails. 
The eldest daughters take willing part with the mother in 
every domestic toil. The children, who are too small to be 
useful, proceed to school, kindly leading the little ones who 
can scarcely walk. Perhaps the aged grandmother, a wel- 
come and honored inmate, amuses the ruddy infant, that she! 


wheel, and the vigorous strokes of the loom are heard. The 
fleeces of the sheep, are wrought up, amid the cheerful song 
of sisters. Remembering that the fabrics which they pro- 
duce, will guard those whom they love from the blasts of 
winter, the bloom deepens on their cheek with the pleasing 
consciousness of useful industry. 

In the simple and abundant supply of a table, from their 
own resources, which shall refresh those who return weary 
from the field, all are interested. 

The boy who brings his mother the fresh vegetables, 
selects a salad which his own hand cultivated with some 
portion of the pride with which Dioclesian pointed to the 
cabbage which he had reared. The daughter, who gathers | 
treasures from the nests of the poultry which she feeds, | 
delights to tell their history, and to number her young ducks | 
as they swim forth boldly on the pond. The bees whose | 
hives range near the door, add a dessert to their repasts, | 
yield pure nutriment for the little ones. For their bread they, 
have “sown, and reaped, and gathered into barns; ” the 
fiesh is from their own flocks —the fruit and nuts from 
their own trees. The children know when the first berries | 
ripen, and when the chesnut will be in its thorny sheath in| 
the forest. The happy farmer, at his independent table, | 
need not envy the luxury of kings. 

The active matron strives to lessen the expenses of her 
husband, and to increase his gains. She sends to market 
the wealth of her dairy, and the surplus produce of her loom. | 
















She instructs her daughters by their diligence to have a 
purse of their own from which to furnish the more delicate 
parts of their wardrobe, and to relieve the poor. In the 
long evening of winter, she plies the needle, or knits stock- 
ings with them, or maintains the quiet music of the flax 
wheel. She incites them never to eat the bread of idleness, 


again, for the seeds of industry are perennial. 

The father and brothers, having recess from their toils of 
the busier seasons, read aloud such books as are procured 
from the public library, and knowledge, thus entering in 
with industry and domestic order, forms a hallowed alliance. 
The most sheltered corner by the ample fireside is reserved 
for the hoary grand-parents, who in plenty and pions con- 
tent pass the eve of a well spent life. 

The sacred hymn and prayer rising daily from such 
households, is acceptable to Heaven. To their humble 
scenery, some of our wisest and most illustrious men, rulers 
of the people, sages and interpreters of the law of God, look 
back tenderly as their birth-place. They love to acknowl- 
edge, that in the industry*and discipline of early years, was 
laid the foundation of their greatness. 


A WORD ON PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 

Tue “Christian Reflector” has the following excellent 
remarks on the importance of bodily exercise in the open 
air, especially to females. 

“ Every man, nay, every female, ought in some mode, if 
possible, to take a good amount of exercise in the open air. 
Some persons are timid about exposing themselves to the 
air, and some parents are fearful lest their little ones 
should ever feel the gentle breezes of heaven. Herein is a 
great, and, as it often proves, a fatal mistake. We expose 
our health most by exclusion, or rather by inclusion. Why 
does the student grow pale? 
vigorous study to blanch lis fresh cheek, but by his inclusion 
within close walls, and neglect of physical exercise. The 
student may be as healthy as any other man, if he will do 
as other healthy men do. 

“ The delicate female, now pale as the paper I am writing 
on, may learn how to bloom again, if she will, two or three 
times a day, just throw aside those too delicate garments 
which so hinder her action, and robe herself for labor. 
Where? How? Let not our politest and gentlest readers 
be too soon alarmed. Let them recover their firmness by 
turning their eyes off our page a moment, till they reflect a 
little, and they may not need hartshorn or cologne, to pre- 
vent their fainting, when we venture to tell them —in the 
garden, with a well handled hoe, and shining spade, and 
strong-teethed rake, mellowing, and shaping, and smoothing 
the earth their brothers have ploughed for them. We will 
not now recommend that they stop on their way back to the 
parlor, to look at Susan’s cheeks, as she actively bends over 
the wash tub, that they may ascertain how to spread over 
their own cheeks the finest rouge ever invented for the 
human countenance. We dare not say that it would make 
them bloom as Susan blooms, to take her place a few 
moments, and help her scrub and wring. No—only look 
at her, and you may for a time possibly blush for your own 
paleness, as you think of the occasion of it, and this blush 
may save one visit to the toilette.” 


LOUIS PHILIPPE. 

Few men have ever lived who have passed through greater 
vicissitudes than Louis Philippe, the present King of France. 
— the heir to greater affluence than was possessed by any 
other individual in France, he had scarcely reached the 
jyears of manhood, when the violence of the revolution of 
|1789 drove him an exile from his country, to which he was 
(not permitted to return for more than twenty years. After 
his return to his native land, he lived fifteen years in as 
\great retirement as was possible for a man of his elevated 
rank, nearness of relation to the reigning family, and the 
|Vast possessions which he had recovered from long confisca- 
jtion. Then called suddenly to take the throne of a great 
jnation, he has displayed a capacity for government which 
probably not one in France had supposed him to possess. 

Louis Philippe was born at Paris, October 6, 1773 — he 
shas consequently nearly completed his 65th year. He was 
the eldest son of that Duke of Orleans who espoused the 
Tevolution of 1789, who threw away his title, and took that 





and as they have been trained, so will they train others |) 


Not by any tendency of 





of Egalité (equality,) and in whom it is difficult to say 

whether folly or wickedness was most developed. He lost 
'|his life by the guillotine, and probably few men more richly 
deserved it for his crimes. The Orleans branch of the Bour- 
bons took its origin from Philip, a brother of Louis XIV., 
who conferred upon him the duchy of Orleans. 

Louis Philippe at first bore the title of Duke of Valois, and, 
‘when his father became Duke of Orleans, he took that of 
| Duke of Chartres. His infantile education was conducted 
by the celebrated Madame de Genlis. His juvenile studies 
‘were pursued under very capable masters, and few young 
men of his rank ever improved their time better. — He early 
‘displayed talents of a high order. In 1791 he entered the 
,army as a colonel, and distinguished himself by two or three 
jacts of humanity — such as saving a non-juring priest from 
‘the populace, and an engineer from drowning —at Ven- 
‘dome, where he was first stationed. In 1792, he served in 
‘the French armies employed against Belgium, and distin- 
guished himself in the battle of Valmy, fought by Keller- 
‘mann, on the 20th of September, and in that of Jemappes, 
\which was fought by Dumourier, on the 6th of November. 
In 1793, horrified at the excesses of the revolution, and 
finding himself and all his family unacceptable to the exist- 
‘ing government, — an order, in fact, having issued for his 
jarrest, —he left France and retired into Switzerland with 
‘his sister. For a while he staid at Bremgarten in the Gri- 
sons, then became a professor, under a feigned name, in the 
college of Reichenau, where for eight months he taught 
geography, history, and the English and French languages, 
and also mathematics. Afterward he returned to Bremgar- 
ten, and resided there a short time under the name of Corby. 
But finding safety nowhere longer in Switzerland, he went 
through Germany to Hamburg, whence he intended to em- 
bark for the United States. But he either found no vessel 
at Hamburg going to that country —or what was more 
likely, he had not the necessary funds, —and after staying 
there a short time, in which he wrote an account of his wan- 
derings from the time he left France (which we have seen, 
in the hands of a distinguished gentleman of that city,) he 
left Hamburg for Copenhagen, and after wandering over 
Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Finland, and even visiting the 
North cape of Europe in lat. 72, he returned to Hamburg 
and took ship for America, his bankers at Copenhagen and 
Hamburg having procured him some funds. He arrived at 
Philadelphia in October, 1796, and was joined by his two 
brothers in the February succeeding. 

Accompanied by one French servant, the three brothers 
set out on horseback, and fisited first Baltimore, and after- 
ward Mount Vernon, whither General Washington had 
invited them. Afterward they travelled in the Southern 
States, and returned to Philadelphia, when the yellow fever 
was there. — In the autumn of the same year, (1797,) they 
travelled in the New England States and New York.—In 
the winter succeeding they went out to Pittsburgh and 
descended the Ohio in a boat, and after traversing Kentucky 
and Tennessee, and visiting the Cherokees in the latter 
State, and the Choctaws in Mississippi, they reached New 
Orleans. From that city they embarked in a ship for 
Havana, whence they expected to go to Spain, to meet their 
mother, who had been banished from France. The ship 
(an American one) in which they sailed, was taken by an 
English man-of-war, and they were carried back “| Havana, 
whence they went to the Bahama Islands, and were kindly 
entreated by the Duke of Kent, who was then in those parts. 
But they were forced to go to New York, and thence they 
sailed in a British packet for England, where they arrived 
in 1800. After a vain attempt to get from England to 
Minorca, the Duke was forced to return to England. At 
that time England was at war with Spain. After this the 
three brothers established themselves at Twickenham, 
where they resided, save during their many excursions 
throughout the United Kingdom, for some years. In 1807 
his brother, the Duke of Montpensier, died ; and soon after 
the Duke of Orleans, as his title was after the death of his 
father, sailed for Malta and Sicily, for the health of his other 
brother, Count Beaujolais, who died, however, before they 
reached the latter island. After many adventures, he met 
his mother at Mahon, after a separation of sixteen years. 
After that event he resided in Sicily until 1814, when, upon 
the downfall of Napoleon, he returned to France, and lived 
a few months at Paris. During his residence in Sicily, he 
was of no inconsiderable aid to Lord Bentinck, who com- 
manded the English forces maintained in that island, to 
defend it from the French. In fact he (the Duke of Orleans) 























‘had much influence with the Sicilian or Neapolitan court, 


having married in 1809 the Princess Amelia, the daughter 
of the King of the Two Sicilies, who, having been driven 
by the French from Italy, made Palermo his capital. 

Upon the return of Bonaparte from Elba in 1815, the 
Duke of Orleans sent his family over to England, while he 
joined the army of Louis XVIII. After the battle of Water- 
loo, and the consequent final overthrow of Napoleon, he 
joined his family in England, and for a while took up his 
residence again at Twickenham. He returned in the fall of 
that year (1815) to#rance, when he entered the Chamber of 
Peers. But it was not long before his liberal sentiments, 
expressed in debate, gave umbrage to the government, and 
he retired again with his family to England, where he 
remained until 1817. 

Upon his return to France he was no more summoned to 
take his seat in the Chamber of Peers. From that time 
until 1830 he lived as a private gentleman. As he had 
recovered, upon the downfall of Napoleon and the restora- 
tion of the Bourbons, the enormous estates of his father, 
which had long been confiscated, he lived in a happy retire- 
ment, dividing his time between the Palais Royal, his resi- 
dence in Paris, and his beautiful small palace at Neuilly — 
two miles out of Paris — where he lived most of his time. 
His time was occupied in looking after his great property, 
in superintending the education of his children, and in culti- 
vating his own mind. His house was not frequented by a 
very large number of persons. On the contrary, his friends 
were select, and the circle limited. No man could more 
beautifully fulfil the duties of a father and a husband, than 
did the future king of France, during that interval of some 
twelve or thirteen years — probably the happiest of his life. 
He was a great patron of the fine arts, during that period, 
as he has ever been since he ascended the throne. 

When he was in our country, it is said that he taught 
school. This cannot be true, we think. He may have 
taught French to some individuals ; but we are inclined to} 
believe that this story, as well as the one about his wishing 
to marry some lady in Philadelphia, is without foundation. 

’ Some of our readers, however, may know more than we do 
on these points, and can set us right if we are in error. 

Louis Philippe was living in quietness in his palace in 

* Paris, or at his favorite residence at Neuilly, when the revo- 
lution of 1830 burst forth. That he foresaw a revolution to 
be inevitable, if his relative, Charles X., should continue the 
mad course upon which he had entered, is certain. And 
that he attempted to dissuade him from that infatuated 
course is also certain. He is charged by his enemies, with 
having secretly urged on the revolution. But this charge 
has never been established. However he may have at heart 
desired to ascend the throne, and rejoiced to see it rendered} 
vacant by the events of the three days of July, it does not! 
appear that he took any measures to secure that issue. | 
During those days of blood, he was concealed either in Paris} 
or at Neuilly —at which, is unknown —not from cowardice, 
as some have insinuated, but from a very proper desire to! 
avoid being seen to do any thing tending to overthrow the 
government of one who was so nearly related to him, how- 
ever much he may have been, at heart, rejoiced to see it} 
brought about. In this he acted a much more honorable) 
part than did his infamous father, who attended the trial of 
his cousin, Louis XVI., and voted for his death. 

The elder branch of the Bourbons being expelled, the) 
question at once arose, “ Who is to succeed to the throne, if 
any one?” After as much consultation on the part of La-| 
fayette and other deputies who were in Paris, as the time) 
allowed, it was decided that, all things being considered, it| 
was best not to attempt a republic, but to establish a consti- 
tutional monarchy on the basis of a wide popular liberty. 

The subsequent history of Louis Philippe is too well! 
known to our readers to render it necessary for us to go into} 

details respecting it. He has now been on the throne a little; 

more than eight years. That he has succeeded in maintain-} 
ing himself there, during a period of great agitation for the 
most part, and in escaping the attacks of assassins four dis- 
‘tinct times, appears to us truly wonderful. History will! 
better judge of his character and of his measures, than we 
can at this time. That he has most studiously pursued a) 
pacific policy, and aimed at promoting, in every way, the) 
internal prosperity of France, and that under his government) 
that country has been brought into a most flourishing state, 
as regards every great interest, are facts which admit of no 
denial. That the population, arts, sciences, manufactures, 











morality and education of that country have decidedly ad-| 
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anced, cannot be doubted. 


Her army is powerful, her ||Friday, and so on to the end of 
navy in a better state than it ever was before. A general |icare of reminding every one in 






eek. Then she had the 
house of every thing they 


system of primary schools has been introduced for the first||were to do from week’s end to week’s end, and was so 


time into France. Lotteries and gaming houses have been 
abolished, and the foundling hospitals —those public en- 
couragements to vice — have been put in a course of reform, 
and, we hope, of abolition. 

Louis Philippe is, in our opinion, decidedly the first sove- 
reign in Europe, as far as all the great qualifications for a 
sovereign are concerned. He is a man of first-rate abilities, 
and his mind has been cultivated far beyond that of ordinary 
princes. He speaks, in addition to his native language, the} 
English, German, Italian, Spanish, and some other modern | 
languages, with fluency and accuracy. Thisis emphatically 
true of the English, German and Italian. He is well ac- 
quainted with mathematics, which he taught for a while, as 
we have said, in one of the Swiss colleges; and his general 
knowledge is exceedingly multifarious and profound. As to 
knowledge of the world, he has acquired it where alone it 


faithful in this respect that scarcely an original act of 
volition took place in the family. The poor deacon was 
reminded when he went out and when he came in —when 
he sat down and when he rose up, so that a sin of omission 
could only have been committed through sheer malice pre- 
pense. But the supervision of a whole family of children 
afforded to a lady of her active turn more abundant matter 
of exertion. To see that their faces were washed, their 
clothes mended, and their catechism learned; to see that 
they did not eat the green apples, nor track the wet floors, 
nor pick the flowers, nor throw stones at the chickens, nor 
sophisticate the great house dog, was an accumulation of 
care that devolved almost entirely on Mrs. Abigail, so that, 
by her own account, she lived and throve only by a perpetu- 
al miracle. 

The eldest of her charge, at the time this story begins, 








can be effectually learned —in the hard school of adversity. ||was a girl just arrived at young-lady-hood, and her name 

The manners of the King of Kgance are refined and ele-||was Mary. Now we know that people very seldom have 
gant, but simple —which is, in fact, their greatest charm. ||stories written about them who have not sylph-like forms 
His mind is so well informed, that his conversation, on/||and glorious eyes—or at least “a certain inexpressible 
almost every subject, is in the highest degree interesting ||charm diffused over their whole persons.” But stories have 
and instructive. By all who know him intimately, he is||of late so much abounded, that they actually seem to have 
greatly beloved. His children are eight in number, five|/used up all the eyes, hair, teeth, lips and forms necessary for 
sons and three daughters. Two of the daughters are mar-|/a heroine, so that no one can now pretend to find an origi- 
ried, the oldest to the King of Belgium, and the second to a/|nal set, wherewith toset one forth. These things considered, 
prince of Wurtemburg. The oldest son, the Duke of Orleans, ||I regard it as fortunate that my heroine was not a beauty — 
married, more than a year since, a German princess, of the ||she looked neither like a sylph, nor an oread, nor a fairy — 
Protes‘ant faith, from Mecklinburg Schwerin. The King is||she had neither “/’air distingué,” nor “Vair magnifique,” but 
called a Roman Catholic, but he seldom frequents their||/bore a great resemblance to a real mortal girl, such as you 
churches. He seems to be one of those philosophical be-||might pass a dozen of without any particular comment — 
lievers in Christianity, who do not believe it a subject of||one of those appearances which, though common as water, 
great importance for themselves personally, though of much ||may, like that, be colored any way by the associations you 
importance to the masses, as a means of promoting public ||connect with it. Accordingly, a faultless taste in dress, a 
order. The Queen is a decided, though not bigoted Roman |/perfect ease and gayety of manner, a constant flow of ani- 
Catholic.— N. Y. Com. Advertiser. mal spirits, seemed in her case to produce all the effect 
of beauty. Her manners had a dash of self-esteem, just 
enough to repel impertinence, without destroying the care- 
less freedom and sprightliness in which she commonly 
indulged herself —no person had a merrier run of stories, 
songs, and village traditions, and all those odds and ends of 
character which form the materials for animated conversa- 
tion. She had read, too, every thing she could find — Rol- 

In a stately red house, in one of the villages of New Eng.-|/lin’s History, that stood by the side of Scott’s Family Bible 
land, lived the heroine of my story. She had every advan-||in the glass book-case in the best room, and an odd volume 
tage of rank and wealth, for her father was a deacon in the|jof Shakspeare, and now and then one of Scott’s novels, bor- 
church, and owned sheep and oxen, and exceeding much|jrowed from a somewhat literary family in the neighburhood. 
substance. There was every appearance of opulence and/||She also kept an album to write her thoughts in, and was 
luxury about the demesnes. The house stood almost con-||in the constant habit of cutting out all the pretty-poetry 
cealed amid a forest of apple trees, in spring blushing with||from the corners of the newspapers— besides drying a 
blossoms, and in autumn golden with fruit; and near by|/number of forget-me-nots and rosebuds, in memory of dif- 
might be seen the garden, surrounded by a red picket fence, ||ferent particular friends, with a number of other little sen- 
exiclosing all sorts of magnificence. There, in autumn, ||timental practices to which young ladies of sixteen and 
might be seen abundant squash vines, which seemed puz-||thereabouts are addicted. She was also endowed with great 
zled for room where to stow themselves, and bright golden ||constructiveness ; so that in this day of ladies’ fairs, there 
squashes, and full-orbed yellow pumpkins, looking as satis-!/was nothing from bellows needle books down to web-footed 
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fied as the evening sun when he has just had his face 
washed in a shower and is sinking soberly to bed. There, 
were superannuated seed cucumbers, enjoying the pleasures 
of a contemplative old age ; and Indian corn nicely done up 
in green silk, with a specimen tassel hanging at the end of 
The beams of the summer sun darted through 
rows of crimson currants abounding on the bushes by the 
fence — while a sulky black currant bush sat scowling in 





pin cushions, to which she could not turn her hand. Her 
sewing certainly was extraordinary, (we think too little is 
made of it in the accomplishments of heroines,) her stitching 
was like rows of pearls, and her cat-stitching was truly 
fairy-like, and for sewing over and over, as the village 
school ma’am expressed it, she had not her equal —and 
what shall we say of her pies and puddings? They would 
have converted the most reprobate old bachelor in the world ; 


one corner, a sort of garden curiosity. But time would||and then her sweeping and dusting! ‘Many daughters 
fail us, were we to enumerate all the wealth of Deacon/||have done virtuously, but thou excellest them all —” 


And now — what do you suppose is coming next? Why, 


Enos Taylor. He himself belonged to that necessary class 
of beings who, though remarkable for nothing at all, are||a young gentleman, of course, about this time comes to set- 
very useful in filling up the links of society. Far other-||tle in the village, and to take charge of the academy —a 
wise was his sister, Mrs. Abigail Evetts, who, on the death||certain William Barton. Now if you wish to know more 
of the deacon’s wife, had assumed the reins of government||particularly who he was, we only wish we could refer you to 
in the household. This lady was of the same opinion which||Mrs. Abigail, who was most accomplished in genealogies 
has animated many illustrious philosophers, namely, that|land old wives’. fables, and she would have told you that, 
the affairs of this world need a great deal of seeing to, to||«« Her gran’ther, Ike Taylor, married a wife who was second 
make them go on prosperously ; and although she did not,||cousin to Peter Scranton, who was great uncle to Polly 
like them, engage in the general supervision of the uni-|/Mosely, whose daughter Mary married William Barton’s 


verse, she made amends by unremitting diligence in the||father, just about the time old ’Squire Peter’s house was ¢ 


department under her care. In her mind, there was always||burned down; ” and then would follow an account of the 
an evident necessity why every one in the house should be||domestic history of all the branches of the family since they 
up and doing — Monday, because it was washing day—||came over from England. Be that as it may, it is certain 
Tuesday, because it was ironing day — Wednesday, because||that Mrs. Abigail denominated him cousin, and that he came 
it was baking day—Thursday, because to-morrow was||to the deacon’s to board; and he had not been there more 
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than a week, and made observations on Miss Mary, 
than he determined to calf¥fter cousin too, which he accom- 
plished in the most natural manner in the world. Mary was 






at first somewhat afraid of him, because she had heard that || 


he had studied through all that was to be studied in Greek 
'||have its necessity thus called in question ; and Aunt Abigail, 


and Latin, and German besides, and she saw a library of 
books in his room, that made her sigh every day when she 


dusted them, te think how much there is to be known of|' 


which she was ignorant. But all this wore away, and pre- 
sently they were the best friends in the world. He gave her 
books to read, and he gave her lessons in French ; nothing 
puzzled by that troublesome verb which is always to be first 
conjugated, whether you are studying French, English, or 
Latin. Then he gave her a deal of good advice about the 


cultivation of her mind, and the formation of her character ; |; 
all which was very improving, and tended greatly to consol-|| 


idate their friendship. 

But unfortunately for Mary, William made quite as 
favorable an impression on the female community generally, 
as he did on her, having distinguished himself on certain 
public oceasions, such as delivering lectures on botany, and 
also, at the earnest supplication of the fourth of July com- 
mittee, had pronounced an oration which covered him with 
glory. He had been known also to write poetry, and had a 
retired romantic air, greatly bewitching to those who had 
read Bulwer’s novels. In short, it was morally certain, 
according to all rules of evidence, that if he had chosen to 
pay any lady of the village a dozen visits a week, she would 
have considered it as her duty to entertain him. William 
did visit, for like many studious people, he found a need for 
the excitement of society ; but whether it was a party or 
singing-school, he walked home with Mary, of course, in as 
steady and domestic a manner as any man who had been 


married a twelvemonth. His air in conversing with her, |’ 


was inevitably more confidential than with any other, and 
this was a cause for envy in many a gentle breast ; and an 
interesting diversity of reports, with regard to her manner 
of treating the young gentleman went forth into the village. 


“J wonder Mary Taylor will laugh and joke so much/|} 
“ Her manners || 


with Mr. Barton in company,” said one. 
are altogether too free,” said another. “It is evident she 


has designs upon him,” remarked a third, —“ And she can- |) 


not even conceal it,” pursued a fourth. 

Some sayings of this kind at length reached the ears of 
Mrs. Abigail, who had the best heart in the world, and was 
so indignant, that it might have done you good to see her. 
Still she thought it showed that “the girl needed advising — 
and she should ta/k to Mary about the matter.” 


But first she concluded to advise with William on the} 
subject, and therefore after dinner, the same day, while he | 


was looking over a treatise on trigonometry or conic sections, 
she commenced upon him — 

“ Our Mary is growing up a fine girl.” 

William was intent on solving a problem, and only under- 
standing that something had been said, mechanically answer. 
ed “ Yes.” 

“ A little wild or so,” said Aunt Abigail. 

“1 know it,” said William, his eyes intently fixed on E, 
F, B, C. 

“ Perhaps you think her a little too talkative and free with 
you sometimes — you know girls do not always think what 


they do.” 

“Certainly,” said William, tracing out the line of his 
problem. 

“T think I had better speak to her ‘about it,” said Aunt 
Abigail. 


“T think so too,” said William, musing over his completed 
work, till at lenth he arose, put it in his pocket, and went 
whistling along to school. 

Oh, this unlucky concentrativeness!’ How many shock- 


ing things a man may endorse, by the simple habit of saying'||s 


“Yes” and “No,” when he is not hearing what is said to 
him. 

The next morning, when William was gone to the acad- 
emy, and Mary *was washing the breakfast things, Aunt 
Abigail introduced the subject with great tact and delicacy, 
by remarking — 

“Mary, I rather guess you had better be less free with 
William than you have been.” 

“Free,” said Mary, starting, and nearly dropping the cup 
from her hand ; “why, aunt, what do you mean?” 

“Why, Mary, you must not always be around talking 
with him at home, and in company, and every where. It 
won't do.” 
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The color started into Mary’s cheek, and mounted even to! 
her forehead, as she answered, with a dignified air — 

“JT have not been too free—I know what is right and 
'proper —I have not done any thing that was improper.” 
New, when one is giving advice, it is very troublesome to 


who was fond of her own opinion, felt called upon to defend 
jit. 

“Why, yes you have, Mary ; every body in the village 
‘notices it.” 

“T don’t care what every body in the village says ; I shall 
always say and do what I think proper,” retorted the young 
lady, “I know William does not think so.” 

“Well, but I think he does, from some things I have 
heard him say.” 

“Oh, aunt, what have you heard him say?” said Mary, 
jupsetting a chair in the eagerness with which she turned. 

“ Mercy! you need not knock me down, Mary. I don’t 
‘remember exactly about it; only I remember that was what 
| thought from his way of speaking, and all together.” 
“Oh, dear aunt, do tellyme when it was, and every thing 
jabout it,” said Mary, laying hold of both her aunt’s hands, 
as she went on dusting a table. 

Aunt Abigail, like most obstinate people who feel that) 
'they have gone too far and are yet ashamed to go back, took’ 
refuge in an obstinate generalization, and only asserted that 
She had heard him say things many a time, which seemed) 
jas if he did not quite like her ways. 

This is the most consoling of all methods in which to 
leave such a matter for a young person of active imagina-| 
‘tion. Of course, in five minutes Mary had settled in her| 
own mind a string of remarks that would have done credit 
to any of her village companions, as coming from her cousin. | 
|All the improbability of the thing vanished in the absorbing} 








! 


‘consideration of their possibility ; and, after a moment’s! 
reflection, she pressed her lips together in a mighty firm 
way, and remarked that Mr. Barton would have no occasion 
to say such things again. 

It was evident, from the manner in which she finished) 
wiping the tea-cups, that her state of mind was very heroi- 
ical. As for poor Aunt Abigail, she was sorry she had vexed! 
‘her, and addressed herself most earnestly to her consolation, 








‘remarking — 

“« Mary, I do not suppose William meant any thing. << 
\thinks you don’t mean any thing wrong.” 
| « Don’t mean any thing wrong,” said Mary, with indig- 
nant emphasis. 

“ Why, child, he thinks you don’t know much about folks, 
and things, and if you have been a little —” 

“But I have not been. It was he that talked with me) 
first ; it was he that did every thing first; he called me 
cousin, and he is my cousin.” 

“No, child, there you are mistaken, for you remember his 
grandfather was — ” 

“I don’t care who his grandfather was — he has no right 
to think of me as he does.” 

‘“‘ Now, Mary, don’t go to quarrelling with him ; he cannot 
help his thoughts, you know.” 

«| don’t care what he thinks,” said Mary, flinging out of 
the room with tears in her eyes. 

Now, when a young lady is in such a state of affliction, 
the first thing to be done is to sit down and cry for two hours 
or more, and this Mary did in a most thorough manner ; in 
the-course of the time making many reflections on how 
foolish it was to trust to the friendship of any one, and re- 
solving never to trust any one again as long as she lived, 
and thinking this was a cold and hollow-hearted world — 
together with many other things which she had read of in 
books, but never realized so forcibly as at present. And 
now what was to be done? Of course, she did not wish to 
speak a word to William again, and she wished he did not 





board there, and finally, she put on her bonnet and deter- 
mined to go over to her aunt’s and spend the day, so that 
she might not see him at dinner. 

But it so happened that Mr. William, on coming home to 
dinner, found himself unaccountably lonesome on finding 
only Mrs. Abigail — and hearing where Mary was, he deter- 
mined to go after school and wait upon her home. 

Accordingly, in the afternoon, as Mary was sitting in the 
parlor with two or three of her cousins and some other 
companions, Mr. William entered the room. 

Mary was so anxious to look just as if nothing was the 
matter, that she turned away her head, and began to look 





| when I was so thoughtful of you. 

























to her ; and, after he had twice asked her how she did, she 
drew up coolly and said — 

“Did you speak to me, sir?” 

“To be sure,” said William, seating himself by her, “I 
come to know why yow ran away without leaving any mes- 
sage for me?” 

“Tt never occurred to me,” said Mary, with a dry coldness 


\of tone, which, in a lady, means “I would thank you to drop 
| the conversation, sir.” 


William felt as if there was something different from com- 
mon in the voice, but he thought he mugt be mistaken, and 


continued — 


“ What a pity, now, that you should be so careless of me, 
I have come all this dis- 
tance on purpose to see how you do.” 

“T am sorry to have given you the trouble,” said Mary. 

“Cousin, are you unwell to-day?” said William, appre- 
hensively. 

“No, sir,’ said Mary, going on with her sewing. 

There was something so marked and decisive in all this, 
that William could scarcely believe his ears. 

He turned away, and commenced a conversation with a 
young lady, and Mary, to show that she could talk if she 
chose, commenced relating a story to her cousins, and 
presently they were all in a Joud laugh. 

“ Mary has been full of her knick-knacks to-day,” said her 
old uncle, joining them. 

William looked at her —she never seemed brighter or in 
better spirits, and he began to think that even Cousin Mary 
might puzzle a man sometimes. 

He turned away, and began a conversation with old Mr. 
Zachary Coan, on the raising of buckwheat, a subject which 
evidently required profound thought, for he never looked so 
grave, not to say melancholy. 

Mary looked up, and was struck with the sad, and almost 


|| severe expression with which he was listening to the details 


of Mr. Zachary, and was convinced that he was no more 
thinking of buckwheat than she was. 

“J never thought of hurting his feelings so much,” said 
she ; “after all, he has been very kind tome. But he might 
have told me, and not somebody else,’” — and hereupon she 
looked up again. 

William was not talking, but sat with his eyes fixed* 
on the snuffer-tray, with an intense gravity of gaze that 
||quite troubled her, and she could not help again blaming 
herself. 

“To be sure! Aunt was right—he could not help his 
thoughts. I will try to forget it,” thought she. 

Now you must not think that Mary was standing still and 
gazing during this soliloquy. No, she was talking and 
laughing, apparently the most unconcerned person in the 
room. 

So passed the evening, till the little company broke up. 

Mary was standing on the door-steps, looking after some 
friends who had just gone down the street, with the moon- 
light slanting past her, and making a triangle of light on 
the entry floor. 

“Tam ready to attend you home,” said William, in a tone 
of cold and almost haughty deference. 

« ] am obliged to you,” said the young lady, in the same 
tone, “but I shall stay all night.” Then suddenly changing 
her manner, she said, “ No, I cannot keep it up any longer ; 
I will go home with you, Cousin William.” 

“Keep what up?” inquired William, with surprise. 

Mary was gone for her bonnet. She came out again and 
took his arm. 

“You always advised me to be frank, cousin, and I must 
and will be, and so I shall tell you all; though I dare say it 
is not according to rule.” 

“ All what?” said William. 

“Cousin,” said she, not at all regarding what he said, 
“JT was very much vexed this afternoon.” 

“ So I perceived, Mary.” 

“ Well, it is vexatious,” she continued ; “ though, after all, 
we cannot expect people always to think us perfect ; but I 
did not think it quite fair in you not to tell me.” 

“ Tell you what ?” 

Here they came to a place where the road wound through a 
small patch of woods. It was green and shady, and enli- 
vened by a lively chatterbox of a brook. There was a mossy 
trunk of a tree, that had fallen beside it, and made a pretty 


The moonlight lay in little patches upon it, as it 


seat. 
It was a 


streamed down through the branches of the trees. 


out of the window, just as the gentleman came up to speak|/sweet fairy-looking place, and Mary stopped and sat down 
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as if to collect herthoughts. After playing with a stick in the 
water for some time, she at last broke out — 

“ After all, cousin, it was very natural for you to say so, 
if you thought so; though I should not have supposed you 
would think so.” 

“ Well, I should be glad to know what it is,’”’ said William, 
in a voice of patient resignation. 

“Oh, I forgot that I had not told you,” said she. Then 
pushing back her bonnet, and speaking like ‘one that is 
determined to go through with a thing, she said — 

‘‘T have been told,that you spoke of my manners toward 
youas being freer — more — obtrusive, than they should be. 
And now,” said she, her eyes flashing, “ you see that it was 
not a very easy thing to tell you; but I began with being 
frank, and I will be so for the sake of satisfying myself.” 

To this William simply answered, 

“ Who told you this, Mary ?”’ 

“My aunt.” 

“Did she say that I said it to her?” 

“Yes ; and yet I do not so much object to your saying it, 
as to your thinking it; for you know I did not force myself 
on your notice ; it was you who sought my acquaintance, 
and won my confidence,—and that you, of all others, 
should think and speak of me in this way!” 

“T never did think so, Mary,” said William, quietly. 

“Nor said so?” 

“ Never — you might have known it, Mary.” 

“But —” said Mary. 

“ But,” said William, “Aunt Abigail is certainly mis- 
taken.” 

“ Well, I am glad of it,” said Mary, looking in the brook. 
Then looking up with warmth, “and, cousin, you never 
must think so. I am ardent, and express myself freely, 
but I never meant —I am sure I never should mean — any 
thing more than a sister might say.” 

“ Are you sure you never could, if all my happiness 
depended on it?” said William. 

“Cousin?” said Mary, looking up. 

He seemed quite serious. 

“ Do answer me, Mary.” 

“T do not know,” said Mary —“‘it is time for us to go 
home.” 


ANCIENT CARTHAGE, 


Sm Grenvitte Tempce, who lately arrived at Malta from 
Tunis, on board the Ottoman frigate Surieb, has employed 
himself for the last six months, in making excavations on 
the classic soil of Carthage —a city, the mere mention of 
whose name awakens in the bosom of every scholar a thou- 
sand recollections of glory which once’adorned the mistress 
of the African seas, and the immortal rival of the Roman 
republic. His labors have been well rewarded by the pecu- 
liarly interesting discoveries he has made. Among them we 
may notice that on the site of the temple of Ganath, or Juno 
Ceelestis, the great protecting divinity of Carthage, he found 
about seven hundred coins, and various objects of glass and 
earthen ware. But the most remarkable, and perhaps least 
expected of his discoveries, is that of a villa, situated on the 
sea-shore, and buried fifteen feet under ground. Eight 
rooms are completely cleared, and their size and decorations 
prove that the house belonged to a wealthy personage. The 
walls are painted, and the floors are beautifully paved in 
mosaic, in the same manner as those of Pompeii and Her. 
culaneum — representing a great variety of subjects, such as 
marine deities, both male and female, different species of 
sea-fish, marine plants, a vessel with female figures dancing 
on deck, and surrounded by admiring warriors ! — other 
portions represent lions, horses, leopards, tigers, deers, ze- 
bras, bears, gazelles, hares, ducks, herons, and the like. 
Ten human skeletons, apparently those slain during the 
assault of the city, were found in the different chambers. 
Sir Grenville also discovered in another house, other mosaics 
of great interest; these represent gladiators contending in 
the arena with wild beasts, and over each man is written 

‘his name. In another part are seen horse-races, and men 
breaking in young horses. Our limits obliged us to restrict 
these details ; but we hope, indeedwe understand, that Sir 
Grenville Temple will shortly publish a complete account of 
his important and extraordinary discoveries. 

We are aware that Sir Thomas Reade, from the early pe- 
riod of his residence, as His Majesty’s Agent and Consul 
General in Tunis, drew many specimens of antiqaity from 
the same spot, which we believe were sent to enrich some of 


our public institutions in England. But Sir Grenville Tem- 
ple has had the good fortune to make connections which as- 
sisted greatly his own ardor for antiquarian research; and 
the objects he has been thus enabled to recover from their||where it was sure to take its station while he was plucking 
long obscurity, are of a nature to throw a minuter light 
upon the customs and state of the arts in that celebrated 
Roman colony. These discoveries may perhaps eventually 
prove equal in interest to those which have long commanded 
general admiration in Southern Italy, and will no doubt 
render celebrated the name of the persevering discoverer, 
amongst other British archeologists, particularly if any of 
the curiosities found, should be placed amongst the valuable 
remains of antiquity which Great Britain already possesses. 
— Malta paper. 


DECAY. 


BY WILLIAM B. TAPPAN. 





Original. 





One day in merry June, I, then a lad, 

Strolled forth with a companion — one who had 
Strange curiosity, that sometimes led 

His footsteps to the mansions of the dead ; 

And he the way directed thither. Soon 

We stumbled on the grave-stones that in noon 
Glared scorchingly. — Anon, along the grass 

In thoughtlessness we passed and did repass, — 
Reading quaint rhymes ; and sometimes, too, we knelt, 
Closely to search how epitaphs were spelt, 
Trying in cherub’s stony face to scan 

Some likeness, or of angel or of man. 

Till, presently, we chanced upon a tomb, 
Whose rusty bolt had been forced backward. Room 
Wanted for some new tenant. Cheerful day 
Looked on its sullen chamber: sunbeams lay, 
Unwonted, on the floor, and glanced along 

On coffins, ranged in undistinzuished throng. 

I was but wary then, about all things 
Connected with the dead : the secret springs 
‘That move imagination, I nor knew 

Nor cared about ; but as religion, true, 

Held all the stories which do appertain 

To spirit-worlds, nor had such learned in vain ; 
And therefore, tremblingly, I stole a glance 

At the dread cavern’s secrets. Not so he, 

My comrade, who with jesting, carelessly 
Groped down the steps, and rudely raised a lid, 
That from the eye Decay’s sad doings hid. 


{ never may forget what then I saw. 
Years have passed since, but, true to memory’s law, 
That spectacle is fresh to memory now, 
As when I bent o’er that sepulchre’s brow. 
I see her still! how painfully !—a woman, young 
She seemed, who lay there. As if she had flung 
But lately, her tired limbs along that bed ; — 
Pressing its pillow, easily, her head 
Did seem reclining. Yet methought sweet sleep 
It was not like ; — but a repose more deep, 
That stirred not, when the hungry reptile left 
His slime upon her cheeks. Ay, when he reft 
His hourly meal] from lips that chid him not! 
Suffice it, that I, shuddering, left the spot, 
With thoughts which time has but confirmed, that we 
Should render all due rites that decency, 
Love and religion ask, tothose who die ; 
But never, the tomb’s mysteries to descry, 
Should we, with curiosity explore 
The place of the departed. Buried, then, 
Oh let their dust be sacred from the ken 
Of human eye! Not tomb of Pere-la-Chaise, 
Mount Auburn, Laurel Hill, with sculpture gay, 
Or gayer flowers, to me hath any charm, 
Tis but a tomb. — Give me, for slumber, calm, 
The quiet Grave, where dust once hid may lie 
Secure from vulgar handling ; where the eye 
Of love is satisfied, if on the sod 
It rests, of him whose spirit is with God. 





Tue Tortoise.—In the library of Lambeth Palace, is 
the shell of a land tortoise, brought there about the year 
1623. It lived till 1730, a period of 107 years. Another was 
placed in the garden of the Episcopal palace of Fulham by 
Bishop Laud in 1625, and died in 1753 — 125 years, How 
old they were when placed in the gardens, was unknown. — 
From a document belonging to the Cathedral, called the 
Bishop’s Barn, it is ascertained that the tortoise at Peterboro’, 
must have been 220 years old. Bishop Marsh’s predecessor 











of June, it inclined to eat stra’ ies, currants, and the 
like. The gardener said it kn well, as he generally 
fed it, and would watch him attentively at a gooseberry bush, 

























the fruit. It would take no animal food, nor milk, nor water. 
In cloudy weather, it scooped a cavity in the ground, where 
it laid torpid till the sun appeared. For a month before 
retiring to winter quarters, it refused all sustenance ; the 
depth of its burrow varied as the approaching winter was 
mild or severe, being from one to two feet. Mr. White, in his 
history of Selborne, from which this account is taken, men- 
tions one which always retired to the ground early in No- 
vember, and emerged in April. It was very timid with 
regard to rain, although its shell would resist a loaded cart. 
As sure as it walked elate, on tiptoe, so sure came rain 
before night. The tortoise has an arbitrary stomach and 
lungs, and can refrain from eating or breathing a great part 
of the year. As soon as the old lady, who fed this one for 
30 years, came in sight, it would hobble towards her with 
awkward alaerity, but was inattentive to strangers. “The 
ox knoweth his owner.” 















GUAYAQUIL. 


[Tuts city, though an important place on the west coast of 
South America, is but little known, owing probably to its 
distance from the ocean preventing its being visited by the 
whalemen and North West Coast traders, from whom we re- 
ceive much of our information respecting the more southerly 
ports. It lies in latitude 2° 11/ south, near the southern ex- 
tremity of the republic of Colombia. There was formerly a 
contest to decide whether it should belong to Colombia or 
Peru, which ended in Bolivar’s marching his army to Lima, 
remodelling the Peruvian government, establishing the new 
republic of Bolivia, and annexing Guayaquil permanently to 
the Colombian territory.] 


Tuts is a city of old date. We speak, of course, with 
reference to the discovery and settlement of this part of the 
continent. It is occasionally mentioned in the lives, of the 
early Buccaneers. The river was entered by Cavendishiand 
Dampier. The former gives an interesting account 6 a) 
rich cacique of Puna—an island that bounds the bay ot 
Guayaquil towards the sea—who lived in a style of -gremt 
magnificence, and, having been baptized, wedded a Spanish 
lady so regal in her notions, that she never touched her foot 
to the ground, holding it “too low a thing for her.” His 
domain supplied the cruisers with provisions, and, what they 
valued as highly, even in their greatest need, with gold and 
silver. Dampier projected an attack upon the city, the ulti- 
mate object of which was to establish a settlement of the 
Buccaneers, and work some gold mines in the vicinity, with 
slaves captured in the bay ; but it failed igiifhe execution. 
Guayaquil was plundered as late as 105s We by Captain 
Davies, one of the last and most distinguished of ‘that band, 
who may perhaps find some excuse for their lawless life in 
the piratical character of the age, and in their individual and 
national circumstances. In their praise it may too be said, 
after having accorded them the qualities of remarkable 
courage and enterprise, that they contributed valuable ‘addi- 
tions to the nautical and geographical knowledge of their 
day. 

Before arriving at the bay of Guayaquil, we had been visit- 
ing some portions of that desert tract of coast, several hun- 
dred miles in extent, which disfigures the northern portion 
of Peru. On entering the bay, the scene was entirely 
changed. The place we had left exhibited no traces of the 
vegetable productions of nature; but here, the overgrown 
soil teemed with the rankest luxuriance. The lofty moun- 
tains of Quenca, their isolated summits darkening amidst 
the clouds, arrested the view to the eastward ; in the oppo- 
site direction, the prospect was relieved and diversified by 
the graceful undulations of the island of Puna. 

The river, from Puna to the city, varies in breadth from 
half a mile toa mile. The intermediate country is chiefly a 
flat, impervious morass, crowded with trees that wall in the 
river, and form a beautiful vista, though they obstruct the 
view on each side. There was something familiar and 
agreeable in gliding along on the smooth and rapid stream, 
with a fair breeze and the land so near us on both hands. 


in the see of Peterboro’ had remembered it above 60 years, jit was like transporting the ship out of her native element, 
and remarked no visible change. He was the seventh Bish-|/into the country. Propelled by wind and tide, her swift 
op since its sojourn there. Its favorite food was the flower|/ motion realized the wishes of impatience. The very near- 
of the dandelion, lettuce, green peas, é&cc. In the latter part|/ness of the landmarks gave to the ship the appearance of a 
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ad hardly time to dwell upon 
onstantly presented Jhemselves 


fairy speed; and curiosi 
the changes in prospect t 
to the eye. 

The city extends about a mile along the left bank of the 


river, at the distance of between thirty-five and forty miles 
from its mouth. It terminates at the foot of a low hill, that 
rises conspicuously above the level plain, and, clothed with 
a thick wood, possesses as much beauty as distinction. 
There is nothing in the external appearance of the city to 
command the admiration of the stranger. The houses are 
most remarkable for the wide balconies that surround them 
at each story, and form a convenient roof to shelter the foot 


passenger from a vertical sun. The streets are rectangular, || 


and, here and there, badly paved; no churches, or public 
buildings of any sort, attract attention. But of all places on 


the coast, Guayaquil is the most highly praised for its hospi- | 


tality, and the laughter-loving, merry-making disposition of 
its women. Every successive vessel that has touched at 
this port has gone away delighted. Music and the dance 
constitute the most vivid recollections of their stay. To us 
was presented a very different scene. The closed and de- 
serted houses ; the lonely sireets overgrown with grass ; the 
sparse population ; the gaunt figures and sallow complex- 
ions of those who were visible, all reminded us that we had 
come to the house of mourning rather than to that of feast- 
ing and joy. These were the results of a violent epidemic, 
that had just spent its fury. During the rainy season, which 
continues three months, this climate is subject to fevers ; 
and the common disease had, on this occasion, assumed a 
severity of character that amounted toa plague. Civil war 
added its horrors. Four thousand persons are computed to 
have died, and the population of the city, at the time, could 
not have exceeded tén thousand. 


Tae Exementat Prixcirte oF at Tunes. — Every step 
in modern science goes to prove that heat is the elemental 
principle of all things, and that it is probably a principle of 
the universe, as eternal as infinite space. There is no mod- 
ification of matter, from water to the hardest diamond, but 
is combustible, or capable of being made to burn; and from 
the comet that starts into existence in the open universe 
(like a meteor in the earth’s atmosphere) to the most solid 
piece of ice, every thing contains more or less of caloric, or 
matter of heat. Sir Isaac Newton could not make the dia- 
mond burn by any heat that he could apply ; but within a 
century, chemists have made it blaze like a candle; and it 
can now be reduced to ashes, either by solar or galvanic 
heat. The electric fluid, in some modification or other, 
appears to be the most universal form of this primitive 
principle with which we are acquainted. — N. Y. Sua. 








ECHOES, 


TueEre is one other subject of inquiry connected with the 
atmosphere as a conductor of sound that seems worthy of 
notice in this place ; and that is, the circumstances tinder 
which echoes are produced. An echo is produced whenever 
sound meets with an obstacle of sufficient regularity to re- 
flect it. The laws by which the reflection of sound is 
governed are the same as those that influence light under the 
same circumstances ; if it be obstructed by a plain surface, 
the direction will be changed, but the paths will be parallel ; 
if by a concave, it will converge; if by a convex, it will 
diverge. A wall, or the side and ceiling of a room or public 
building, may occasion echoes ; but as sound travels with a 
great velocity, and as it takes no perceptible time in moving 
from one part of a room to another, the echo is so blended 
with the original sound that the two appear as one. In large 
buildings, however, this may not be the case, and then the 
echo becomes a serious inconvenience. We may notice one 
or two of the most remarkable instances in nature and in 
art. 

On the banks of the Rhine, near Lurley, there is an echo 
that repeats the sound several times, and has been frequently 
described by travellers. 

In the whispering gallery of St. Paul’s Church, London, 
the faintest whisper is conveyed from one side of the dome to 
to the other. The tick of a watch may be heard from one end 
to the other of the Abbey of St. Albans ; and in Woodstock 
Park, there is an echo that repeats seventeen syllables by 
day, and twenty by night. In the Cathedral of Girgenti in 
Sicily, there is an echo by which a sound is conveyed from 






































|the great western door to the cornice behind the altar. The ||:t can be had pure, is most desirable — Old Java is good, but 
‘confessional happened to be placed at the former, and some has some oil in it, which produces the effect of an aperient. 
jover-curious people resorted to the latter for news, till by | We have generally found the little green bean of St. Do- 
‘some mishap a listener once heard more than was convenient, |mingo a good article, which should be always well picked 
‘by which the secret became known, and the confessional ||and winnowed. Never roast coffee late at night — the cook 
‘was consequently removed. At the sepulchre of Metella, | is generally sleepy and the coffee is never uniformly roasted. 
the wife of Crassus, there was an echo that repeated five. If it can be roasted and ground before breakfast so much 
‘times. We are informed by Barthius, in his notes on Sta-||the better — boil it thoroughly over a good fire — let it set- 
'tius’ “ Thebais,” that on the banks of the Naha, between |tle before it is racked off, and always use it with boiled 
Coblentz and Birigen, an echo repeated the words of a man |milk. This is a good article for family use, but we have 
lseventeen times; and although the repetition is, in most|/another receipt for the epicure, for the real lover of a fine 
‘echoes, heard after the word or note of the person who speaks || cup of coffee, which is a little more troublesome. 

‘or sings, in this instance the repetitions follow the original|) When the coffee is toasted and ground as aforesaid, take 





sound so rapidly and clearly, with such varieties, that the|\a piggin and throw hot water on a cup full and let it drip 
'voice seems to be lost in the multitude of mimicry. through—this is the infusion, which also preserves the 
In times when men were less interested in the investiga-||aroma. Take at the same time a cup full and boil it over a 
ition of the causes of the phenomena they had heard or saw,||brisk fire, and when clear and settled pour it off. This is 
ithe echo must have exceedingly perplexed them. Were we |the decoction. Mix the infusion and the decoction with boiled 
|permitted to indulge imagination, it would not be difficult to'|milk or cream and white sugar, and you have the real 
|picture to ourselves the amazement and consternation with | thing — strong, pure, aromatic and amber like. 

which an inhabitant of the newly peopled earth would be} 
seized, when he first heard the rocks far and near reiterating 
the broken sentences that escaped from his lips, as he wan-| Famine ry Inpra. — The upper provinces of the Bengal pre- 
dered alone by the banks of a river, or chased the deer in| sidency were, (when the last despatches reached England,) 
the mountains. There is much in external nature calculated | +}, scenes of the most frightful misery and mortality. Owing 
to awaken that consciousness of invisible power which re-|| +. the extreme poverty of the natives occasioned by the im- 
sides in every bosom that has not been entirely contami- politic and ruinous system pursued by the government of 
nated by vice. The Greeks, whose luxuriant imaginations | 1)4ia towards the occupiers and cultivators of the soil, tens 
were ever active in the personification of natural phenomena, || ,¢ thousands have been reduced to utter starvation. On the 
have given to echo a place among the gods. The reader} 14th of April last, 78,000 pining wretches, men, women and 
will recall to memory her history. She is described as the children, were fed by bounty at Agra; and between the 
daughter of Air and Tellus, the attendant of Juno, and the) 1.+ and 15th of March 71,000 infirm and sightless creatures 

















confidant of Jupiter. Her loquacity, however, displeased 


power of reply when spoken to. Pan was once her admirer, 
but never enjoyed her smiles. Narcissus was the object of 
her choice, but he despised her, and she pined to death, 
though her voice is still heard on earth. It is unnecessary 
to point out the aptness and beauty of its personification. 





COFFEE. 

[Major Noah, of the New York Star, gives the following 
account of the preparation of Coffee, in answer to a cor- 
respondent who inquires respecting the Turkish mode of 
preparing it. Having travelled extensively in the East, he 
is well qualified to give instruction on the subject.] 


The art of making coffee is part of the diplomatic duty of 
public functionaries in oriental countries, where there is 
little else to do, excepting now and then to distil a small 
supply of ottar of roses. 

The Turk generally offers coffee to his guest, as we do 
wine, brandy and water, sherry, cobblers, juleps, &c., to 
ours —and of course they take the lead in the temperance 
way. But good coffee is only to be had in good society 
among the Turks; the lower class of them drink it thick 
and muddy in preference. A Grandefetto among the Turks 
has always a superior coffee-maker hired, or, as they say in 
England, “a lady’s own maid.” The Mocha is generally 
|preferred for its flavor and purity; and it is the general 
‘opinion that coffee, to be good, should be toasted, ground, 
made and drank in quick succession. Hence the slave 
(white slave) charged with that duty, carefully picks and 
cleans his coffee, rejecting every unsound bean, and the 
coffee thus winnowed, is washed, dried, and put away in a 
jar. When a visiter is announced, the coffeemaker, who 
has always his naffy of charcoal ignited, seizes a handful of 
|coffee, toasts it brown, pounds it in a mortar, puts it on to 








the god, and she was deprived of speech so as to only have 1 


were relieved in a similar manner. So great have been the 
ravages of death that the air for miles is tainted with the 
'|effluvia from the putrefying carcasses of men and cattle, and 
||the rivers of the Jumna and Ganges choaked up and poi- 
||soned by the dead bodies thrown into their channels. The 
|| water and fish of these rivers are rejected as unfit for use, 
and men are kept constantly employed in pushing the accu- 
mulated bodies down the torrents. From the July number 
of the Oriental Herald we learn that starvation, disease and 
death, are doing their work at Cawnpore, Muttra, Gwalior, 
land Delhi, while the wealthier natives look on with listless. 
ness and unconcern.— Though a famine fund has been 
established by the European public of India, it is found im- 
possible to meet the necessities of the destitute and dying 
‘| multitudes. 

A correspondent in Calcutta thus writes on the 10th of 
April : — “Since the despatch of the overland mail for Ber- 
enice, which left Bombay at the close of that month, public 

||attention in this quarter has been engrossed by the accounts 
'|which daily reach the capital of the horrid ravages of famine 
||in the provinces to the west and north-west. It is impossible 
to compute the numbers who die in their tedious progress 
from the desolate districts to the towns where food is procu- 
ble. We hear almost daily of mothers deserting their 
children on the highways; of infants crawling around the 
granaries to pick up the grains of rice accidentally scattered 
during the process ‘of distribution at the doors ; of the roads 
being lined with dead bodies, as a prey to the vulture and 
jackall ; of the courses of small rivers actually obstructed 
by the masses of bodies thrown therein, by those who are 
employed to clear the highways; of the inhabitants of the 
jlarge towns of Agra, Cawnpore, &c. being compelled to 
abandon their evening drive, from the impossibility of en- 
countering the effiuvia from the putrid corses around! And 
ithe worst of it is, that two months more must elapse before 
ja fall of rain can be expected, and the earth yield fruit where- 
with to appease the irresistible cravings of hunger.” 


boil quickly, settles it, and another slave carries in to the 
visiter a cup, not much larger than an egg shell, of clear 
amber-colored, strong and aromatic coffee ; the whole pro- 
cess occupying not much more than eight or ten minutes,!) Anecpore or Mirza Suerry, LaTe Mintster OF Persia. — 
giving time to the visiter to seat himself on the ottoman and |Amongst the variety of cruel punishments by which the 
make his salams and inquiries, before the beverage is intro- late Shah of Persia, Aga Mahmoud Khen, chastised those 
duced. Here, however, we drink coffee at stated periods — ‘unhappy wretches amongst his subjects who offended him, 
for breakfast, sometimes a cup after dinner, sometimes in cutting out their tongues, their ears, and digging out their 
the evening ; but in eastern countries they drink it at all eyes, were the most lenient. One morning some of the 
hours, and in fact drink little else. | royal goolams having just returned from a domiciliary visit 

The ground coffee purchased at groceries may in many of the kind, to an unfortunate village under the band of the 
respects be pure, but generally speaking it should be cau- king, and its doom being to lose a certain number of eyes, 
tiously purchased, as some stores buy damaged coffee, and ‘extracted from the heads of its inhabitants, the people pres- 
some burn and grind up beans. We have drank good coffee ‘ent produced the fatal bag, and the sightless organs of vision 
purchased already ground, but not often. Mocha coffee, if i were poured out before his majesty. Scrupulous in the exe- 
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cution of his orders, the Shah immediately began with the 
point of his canjar deliberately to separate them one by one, 
to ascertain if his sentence had been punctually obeyed. 

Mirza Sheffy, his faithful minister, who has long regarded 
such repeated acts of violence and cruelty with secret horror, 
now hoping to make some impression, said, ‘‘ Does not your 
majesty think it possible that God may one day not be pleased 
with this?” The king slowly raised his head, carefully 
keeping his dagger between the slimy heaps he was count- 
ing, and solemnly replied, “Sir, by my head, if there should 
be one eye too few here, I myself will make the number up 
with yours.” The rash philanthropist awaited his fate in 
shuddering silence, well knowing that the word of his master 
was immoveable;. but happily for him, the sentence had 
been too scrupulously executed to require the forfeit of his 
com passion, and he ever remained in favor. He had the 
rare lot, for a prime minister in Asia, of closing his eyes in 
peace, after a life of eighty years. He died in 1819. — Sir 
R. K. Porter's Travels. 


————————————eee 


InTERESTING TO ScuLrrors. —It is stated in the National 
Intelligencer, that Mr. Featherstonehaugh, United States 
Geologist, has ascertained the existence of some important 
deposits of white Statuary Marble in the Cherokee country. 
He has followed an obscure ridge in the mountains s‘x 
miles, consisting entirely of that valuable substance, hitherto 
only seen in the United States in thin beds, not exceeding a 
few inches. He reports one of these deposits as equal to 
that of Massa Carrara, in Italy, with which he is familiar. 
Marble of this kind has hitherto been brought, at a great 
expense, from Italy. The block for the statue of Hamilton, 
destroyed by fire in the Exchange, was, if we mistake not, 
represented to have cost not less than two thousand dollars. 

Col. Sherburne, of Washington City, who had been for 
some weeks past in the Cherokee nation on business for the 
Government, has, we have been informed, contracted with 
the owner for the purchase of the land on which this valua- 
ble and beautiful marble was discovered by the celebrated 
geologist above named. It is thought to be inexhaustible, 
and more valuable than any gold mine yet discovered in the 
Cherokee Nation, being of a cast that not only will command 
a good price, but will be in very great demand. The quarry 
is within six miles of navigable water, and there is a never- 
failing stream within one hundred yards, that will carry one 
thousand saws, if found necessary. 





Fiowers anp Suruss. — Why does not every body, who 
can afford it, have a geranium in his window, or some other 
flower? It is very cheap — its cheapness is next to nothing, 
if you raise it from seed. It sweetens the air, rejoices the| 
eye, links you with nature and innocence, and is something’ 
to love. And if it cannot love you in return, it cannot hate ; 
it cannot utter a hateful thing, even for your neglecting it, 
for, though it is all beauty, it has no vanity, and, such being| 
the case, and living as it does, purely to do you good and 
afford you pleasure, how will you be able to neglect it? We) 
receive, in imagination, the scent of these good-natured! 
leaves, which allow you to carry their perfume on your fin-, 
gers ; for good-natured they are, in that respect, above almos 
all other plants, and fittest for the hospitalities of your room. ! 
The very feel of the leaf has a household warmth in it, and| 
something analagous to clothing and comfort. — Leigh Hunt. 


PensivE ADMIRERS PREFERRED BY THE Lapies.—I have) 
remarked, that the generality of my sex prefer those of the 
other sex who are of a grave and sentimental turn, provided | 
always that the gravity does not proceed from dulness, but) 
from a reflecting cast of mind, which increases their respect} 
while it adds to the interest they experience. I have known) 
a pale face and pensive manner make impressions on female 


hearts that had successfully resisted the attacks of ruddy) 


countenances and exhilarating gaiety ; the possessors of these} 
_agremens, being more calculated to amuse than interest, are 
rarely remembered when absent. Women seldom forget 
the man who makes them sigh ; but rarely recur to him who 
has excited their mirth, even though a brilliant wit may 
have been displayed in his bon mots and good stories. He 
therefore, who would captivate the fastidious taste of the 
sex, must eschew too frequent smiles, even though he may 











have fine teeth, and must likewise avoid occasioning or pro- 


TEMPERANCE aND StrenetH.— Among the Arabs, the 
Persians and the Turks, you do not meet with those rickety 
consumptive beings, that are so common in Europe ; you do 


not meet with such pale, wan, sickly countenances ; their} 
complexions are bright and florid, they are vigorous and) 
strong, able to ride a hundred miles a day, and capable of| 


performing feats which our professed athlete would not be 
able todo. I remember seeing a most striking instance of 
their powers: A band of men from the Himmalaya had 
come to Calcutta for the purpose of exhibiting feats of 
strength, and they were indeed perfect Samsons. Their 
size struck me with admiration ; I know nothing that I can 
compare to them; but perhaps some of you have seen the 
statue at the bottom of the stairs at Somerset House ; it is 
Hercules leaning on the club, it is about seven feet high, 
and looks like a being capable of executing the most diffi- 
cult task — and such men were these athletea. We selected 
five men on board the Glasgow frigate, a similar number 
from one of the regiments, and likewise from an Indiaman, 
all fine picked men, and yet, upon a trial of their strength it 
was found that the Himmalaya mountaineers were equal to 
two and three quarters of the strongest Europeans! They 
could grasp a man and hold him in the air like a child, and 
if they had not been under control, Iam convinced they 
would have crushed him todeath. I felt them, and I never 
felt such flesh in my life — it appeared like rolls of muscle ; 
and yet none of these men had ever tasted spirit. I do not 
say that drinking water was the cause of this, but it serves 
to prove that abstinence from intoxicating drinks is perfectly 
compatible with the possession of great bodily power. — 
Buckingham’s Lectures. 
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Tue Girt, a Christmas and New Year’s Present, for 1839, 
edited by Miss Leslie, and published by Cary & Hart, Phila- 
delphia, has made its appearance, and is for sale at Ticknor’s, 
The engravings are very fine, and the articles are chiefly 
from the pens of our most popular writers. 

We extract one of them for our columns to day, and shall 
give another in our next number, from the pen of our young 
townsman, James T. Fields, whose poem delivered before the 
Mercantile Library Association, noticed in our last, elicited 
so much commendation. There are poetical articles by Mrs. 
Sigourney, W. B. Tappan, Miss Gould, Brooks, C. W. 
Thompson, Mrs. Gilman, &c., and prose from the pens of 


| Walsh, Inman, Lewis, Miss Embury, and others of note. 
|| We have not yet had time to peruse them all, but we have 


“read the pictures,” as a little boy once said of his book, and 


\|have been much pleased. The Goldfinch and a vignette, en- 


graved by Forrest, Miranda by Dodson, and a beautiful girl in 
the frontispiece by Cheney, are excellent. 


HorticutturaL Exursition.—The annual exhibition of 


|the Horticultural Society was held at the Society’s Hall in 
|| Tremont Street, on Wednesday,” Thursday and Friday last. 
,| We are more than ever convinced of the benefits this Society 
||is conferring on the community, by the splendid array of 
fruits, flowers and plants with which their room is crowded, 


many of which owe their introduction into this country to 
its existence. A taste for the cultivation of the useful and 
ornamental plants, has been widely diffused, and nothing is 
so well calculated to extend it as these displays of the beau- 


ities and bounties which a beneficent Creator has so abun- 


dantly bestowed. 
No lover of fruits and flowers can enter the room without 


having the desire arise in his mind to engage in the produc- 
tion, and participate in the enjoyment of the luxuries before 


him. The grapes particularly attracted our attention — and 


such grapes — we hardly know how they were to be disposed 
of, except by persons possessed of more than a genteel capa- 
city of mouth. The size of the clusters reminded us of the 
grapes of Eshcol. Then there were peaches as large as our 
fist, almost, and apples as large as the two; and pears of all 
sizes, shapes and complexions —the large golden Bartlett, 
the modest crimson-sided Sickle, and russet, green, and gray, 
to suit the fancy and taste; and plums, that would melt on 
the tongue ; and crab apples that would sour the sweetest 
disposition in the world. The melons, too, made quite a 


moting the exhibition of those pearly ornaments in her he||display, though somewhat eclipsed by their brighter neigh- 


wishes permanently to close.—Lady Blessington. 


bors. The warmer climates, moreover, had been laid under 














contribution, and fig, lemon and Grange trees bent beneath 
their ripening burdens, while the Agave Americana and 
numerous tropical plants, of which we did not take the 
names, spread forth their broad leaves, or lifted their heavy 
blossoms in listless magnificence. 

We cannot hope to give any idea of the richness of the 
display ; but we will not leave it withouf a word or two 
about the pumpkins and squashes for how could the ex- 
hibition be complete in Yankee land without these. And 
such squashes! One of them would make pies enough to 
feast the most prolific patriarca in New England, with all 
his generations, from Thanksgiving to New Year’s. 

The greatest triumph of horticulture, after all, is the in- 
troduction of the seven-years pumpkin. We well recollect, 
when a boy, what trouble we had to keep a sufficient num- 
ber of pumpkins from decay, to supply the absolute necessi- 
ties of the occasion, on a time when the Governor appointed 
the annual Thanksgiving on the 31st of December. All we 
could do was to watch them carefully as they sat on a shelf 
in the cellar to keep them from the frost, and remove all 
dampness from them, and wait the result; but week after 
week they diminished in number, till, when the important 
day arrived, but two or three were left. But this source of 
care can come no more. His Excellency can take any day 
\in the year for Thanksgiving, and no fear of the want of the 
\time-honored dessert — the luscious pumpkin pie. We saw 
‘one there which was at the exhibition last year, and which, 
\for aught of decay it now exhibits, may yet grace half a 
\dozen more. Its weight is forty-two pounds, which is but a 
trifle when compared with a monster on the other side of the 
room, which weighs one hundred and thirty pounds. We 
‘must not dwell, for time would fail us to tell of the crook- 
necks, and the pine-apple potatoes, and sugar beets, and the 
‘mammoth cabbages, and the variety of things that serve to 
|“ keep the pot a-boiling,” and stop the mouths of hungry men. 
| But we cannot leave this interesting scene without ano- 
ther turn, to look at the flowers. When dreary winter is so 
iclose upon us, it seems like a parting visit with a friend, to 
‘look on the brilliant wreaths of dahlias and asters mingled 
‘with marigolds, anemones, and roses, sweet roses, looking 
like strangers who had wandered from another hemisphere 
ito add their quiet beauty to the scene. The rose has been 
called bold and obtrusive, and accused of flaunting forth its 
icharms to the gaze of every passer by. But really it looked 
modesty itself when peeping forth from the guady array that 
filled the stands around it, and it blushed with a gentler lustre 
and a sweetness not less fragrant than in June. The bella. 
donna lily lifted its majestic head, claiming pre-eminence, 
while the drooping airplant hung forth its cluster of blos- 
soms at its side, as if soliciting protection. We have never 
seen so rich a collection of flowers at this season of the year. 
But nothing pleased us more, after all, than a beautiful 
camelia. The purest snow never was whiter than its rose- 
like blossom, nor any thing of a clearer green than its smooth 
glossy leaves. We would prize it as the choicest flower of 
the parlor, the truest emblem of innocence and purity. 

The exhibition was well attended, and the company ap- 
peared highly pleased. 











Tue Oxp Sourn Cuurcu is about to appear in a new 
idress, which it has long much needed. The steeple has 
ireceived a coating of pure white, the clock a new face, the 
jroof a new tiling, and the walls are to have a new coat of 
paint. We are glad to see the old landmarks repaired, and 
‘hope this venerable building will be long preserved. 

The example was first set by the society in Park street, 
who have almost renewed their house, making repairs and 
alterations costing over $20,000. The noble spire of that 
church, the tallest, we believe in the city, now presents a 
very fine appearance. These spires are a great ornament 
to the city and add much to its picturesque appearance from 


without. 





Tue Inprans. — The paintings and Indian accoutrements 
of Mr. Catlin are now arranged on the walls of Faneuil 
Hall, and have already been visited doubtless by thousands 
of our citizens. There are over four hundred portraits, 
landscapes, and other paintings, constituting one of the most 
interesting collections ever exhibited. The portrait of Osceola 
alone, is worth the price of admission. The course of 
events has nearly secured Mr. Catlin against the possibility 
of rivalry. No one can again enjoy the advantages which 
he has enjoyed, and, as his pictures show, successfully im- 


proved. 








——- 
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Tuat was a beautiful picture, which we recently heard 
painted by an eloquent clergyman, of the revelation of God 
in childhood. “Look,” said he, in substance, “at that rev- 
elation, in the first opening form of humanity; at that 
infant being —that child angel, all innocency, gladness, 
loveliness. — There it is, quite helpless, and almost uncon- 
scious ; and yet it filleth the whole dwelling, to the very 
roof tree, with music and joy. No toy for childhood like 
that; no treasures for parental affection —no treasury for 
wishes, like that —ghere it lives, in the narrow space of an 
infant’s cradle, and yet it fillefh the whole house with its 
presence. There is resort to it, from time to time, as if it 
were something enshrined. Childhood and age, and manly 
hope, and matron beauty bend over it. “I could almost 
fancy,” added the speaker, “it were in worship at that fair, 
pure shrine of the all-creating goodness.”” We could not 
but think, as we heard these admirable and touching sen- 
tences, and saw the warm tear start to the eyes of a bereaved 
young mother, sitting near us, of the Roman line, “ Quam 
Deus amat, moritur adolescens ;” and of that kindred thought 
of Bulwer: “Why mourn forthe young? Better that the 
light cloud should fade away in the morning’s breath, 
than travel through the weary day, to gather in darkness, 
and end in storm.” Who should lament when “ child- 
angels” are “taken from the evil to come,” and translated 
from their infant cradles to heaven ? 


«Where with day beams around them playing, 
They, their Father’s face shall see, 
And shall hear him gently saying, 
Little children come to me.” 


Menat Brioce.— We have been assured of the truth of 
the following singular anecdote of Telford, the great archi- 
tect of the bridge, whose monument, it has been well said, 
“hangs over the Menai Straits.” A small cottage had been 
fitted ap for his (Telford’s) use, and on the day on which 
the hopes and expectations of his life were to be realized or 
blighted, when the first chain was to be fixed connecting the 
two shores together—when thousands had assembled to 
witness the scene, and, as the time approached, were watch- 
ing in breathless silence —Telford, unable to bear it any 
longer, and utterly incapable, from agitation, to give any 
orders, retired to the little cottage, and there, with the blinds 
down, awaited the result. At the appointed hour, slowly, 
but securely, the immense chain rose from the raft, and the 
bolt was fixed. A loud and long-continued huzza from the 
multitude told the event to the happy Telford ; and when 
the narrator of this incident entered the cottage, Telford was 
on his k §, returning thanks to God for the fulfilment, 
thus far, of the Brand scheme of his life. — Birmingham 


paper. 


Sap CanaL From tHe Bay or Funpy To THe GuLr oF 
tHe St. Lawrence.—The Montreal Herald says: — “It 
affords us much pleasure to learn, that a properly qualified 
gentleman has been employed to make a scientific survey 
of the land between the waters of the Bay of Fundy and 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, preparatory to an estimate being 
laid before the proper authorities, to construct a ship canal. 
In consequence of the late agitation regarding this important 








‘Surprise, and all the Englishmen on board were demanded, 
jand also permission to examine the protections of the 
|American seamen. Capt. Tingey returned the following 
‘manly and noble answer: “ A public ship carries no protec- 
tion for her men but her flag. I do not expect to succeed in 
a contest with you; but I will die at my quarters before a 
jman shall be taken from the ship.” The crew gave three 
'hearty cheers, hastened with alacrity to their quarters, and 
icalled for Yankee Doodle. The captain of the Surprise, on 
‘hearing of the determination of the Yankees, chose rather 
'to pursue his course, than to do battle for dead men. 








“THEY TELL ME SHE’S NO LONGER FAIR.” 


They tell me she’s no longer fair, 
That time has swept aside 

The lustre of her youthful brow, 
Her beauty’s blooming pride — 

But if her heart is still the same, 
Still gentle as of yore, 

Then is she beautiful to me — 
More lovely than before. 


They tell me that her cheek is pale 
As in the twilight hour, 

And that her eye has lost its fire, 
Her glance its former power ; 

But if her soul is still as chaste, 
Still gentleness is there — 

Then is her eye on me still bright, 
Her cheek to me still fair. 


For, oh ! ’tis in the shrined soul 
Where beauty purely dwells, 

Where virtue lives and truth exists, 
Like pearls in ocean shells, 

Give me a feeling, faithfal heart, 
Perfection’s richest prize — 

That is the temple of all love, 
Where beauty never dies. 


Then say not she’s no longer fair, 
That time has swept aside 

The lustre of her youthful brow, 
Her beauty’s blooming pride — 

For if her heart is still the same, 
Still gentle as of yore, 

Then is she beautiful to me — 
More lovely than before. 


Lapies Ripine Siweways. — The honor of the introduction 
of riding sideways by woman, in-England, is attributed to 
Anne of Bohemia, consort of Richard the Second. She it 
was (according to Stow) that originally showed the women 
|of this country how gracefully and conveniently they might 
ride on horseback sideways. Another old historian, enu- 
{merating the new fashions of Richard the Second’s reign, 
observes, “Likewise noble ladies then used high-heads, and 
cornets, and robes with long trains, and seats on side saddles 
/on their horses, by the example of the respectable Queen 
Anne, daughter of the king of Bavaria who first introduced 
|the custom into this kingdom ; for before women of every 
‘rank rode as men do.”’ In his beautiful illustrative picture 
of Chaucer’s Canterbury Pilgrims, Stothard appears to have 
committed an anachronism in placing the most conspicuous 
female character of his fine composition sideways on her 
‘steed. — That the lady should have been depicted riding in 
‘the male fashion, might, it strikes us, have been inferred, 
| without any historical research on the subject, from the 
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communication, meetings have been held and ample funds || poet’s describing her as having on her feet “a paire of 
subscribed, so that the work will be prosecuted with vigor, || Spurres sharp.” — The Young Lady’s Equestrian Manual. 


The survey is to be made by Mr. William M’Kay of Halifax, 
who assisted Mr. Baldwin in his survey of the Shubenaca- 


Tue Burien Arive. —It seemed to her that she was really 


die Canal, and who is described as being thoroughly compe-||dead, yet she was perfectly conscious of all that happened 


tent to the undertaking. It is impossible to compute the 
immense advantages which will result to the whole of British 
America when this canal will be navigable, by forming a 


direct communication from the ocean to Quebec, fully four || 


weeks earlier in spring than ships can at present arrive 
from England. The Pictou coal mines, invaluable treasures, 
now that steam navigation across the Atlantic is likely to be 
on a gigantic scale, will be available at St. John’s and the! 
ports of the Bay of Fundy, without the risk of the naviga- 
tion of one of the most perilous coasts of North America.” 





Navat Anecpore.— There are many incidents in the 
early naval history of our country, worth preserving, among 
which is the following anecdote of the heroic Tingey. When 
he commanded the Ganges in 1799, being off Cape Nicolas 
Mole, he was boarded by a boat from the English frigate 





around her in this dreadful state. — She distinctly heard her 
friends speaking, and lamenting her death, at the side of 
her coffin. She felt them pull on her dead clothes, and lay 
her init. This feeling produced a mental anxiety which 
was indescribable. She tried to cry, but her soul was with- 
jout power, and could not act on her body. She had the 
\contradictory feeling as if she were in her own body, and 
yet not in it, at one and the same time. It was equally im- 
possible for her to stretch out her arm, or to open her eyes, 
as to ery, although she continually endeavored to do so. 
The internal anguish of her mind was, however, at its 
utmost height, when the funeral hymn began to be sung, 
and when the lid of the coffin was about to be nailed on. 
The thought that she was to be buried alive, was the first 
one which gave activity to her soul, and caused it to operate 
on her corporeal frame. 





| 
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THE RIGHT Use or Terms. —If you wish to reach people’s 
minds, you must use their language. An inexperienced 
‘landsman, who was appointed a petty officer on board of a 
man-of-war, was directed by the Lieutenant to order the light 
extinguished in the main top. He came upon deck and 
jordered the man in the top to “extinguish that expiring 
\luminary.” The man replied, “No such rope in the ship, 
sir.” The command was repeated a second and a third time, 
\the sailor replying, “No such rope in the ship, sir.” The 
lofficer went below in a great rage to the Lieutenant, and 
desired the man might be punished. The other replied, 
\<¢ You did not give the right order. Hear me.” He then 
came up and called out, “ Halloa, maintop!” “ Ay, ay, sir.” 
| Douse that there glim!” “Ay, ay, sir.” — Sailor’s Mag. 





Tue London Quarterly Review, in an able article upon 
Atlantic Steam Navigation, relates the following amusing 
anecdote. The commander of a Russian Exploring Expe- 
dition, cruising in the Antarctic ocean, came across a remote, 
and as he thought, heretofore undiscovered island, of which 
he was about to take possession, in the name of the Czar, 
when lo! he was met by a sharp built little sloop of some 
sixty tons, which hailed him to ask if he wished for a pilot! 
It was a Connecticut skipper, who had cruized off that way 
to “seek his fortune.”” He now commands one of the most 
splendid of the New York Liners. 





Beet Svcar.— The Hampshire Republican says, that the 
Beet Sugar Company, in Northampton, are getting their 
buildings ready to operate on a large scale. “The manu- 
facture will be carried on upon the German principle of dry- 
ing, grinding, and making of the powder a strong decoction 
of syrup for crystalizing. Farmers can get five dollars a 
ton for their beets ; contracts have been made at that price, 
where twenty tons to the acre is expected. This is doing 
well for the farmer, and if at this rate the manufacturer can 
do well too, the whole process will succeed, and drive out of 
use the cane sugar entirely.” 


PARALYSIS PRODUCED BY EXTREME Cotp.— As a proof of 
the extreme cold produced by mixing snow and salt together, 
and its injurious effect on animal life, we may mention the 
following circumstance : — A young man who was ignorant 
of the very low temperature produced by what chemists call 
the “freezing mixture,” undertook, for a trifling wager, to 
hold his hand in a basin full of snow and salt, for fifteen 
minuies. He won the wager, but at the expense of his 
hand ;—it was so paralyzed as to remain powerless ever 
after. 


A “NoTION SELLER” was offering Yankee clocks, finely 
varnished and gaudily colored, and with a looking glass in 
front, to some one not remarkable for personal charms. 
“Why it’s beautiful!” said the vender. “ Beautiful, in- 
deed! a look at it almost frightens me!” “ Then, mister,” 
replied Jonathan, “guess you’d better buy one that ha’nt 
got no looking glass.” 








A Froitret Prace.—The Pittsburg Intelligencer says 
that $3,000 worth of watermelons and muskmelons alone 
are sold in that market every week. The sales of_melons, 
vegetables and fruit amount to $10,000 a week, at this 
season of the year. 





Two of the gifted young poetesses that adorned the columns 
of the Louisville (Ky.) Journal, have abandoned the Muses 
for Hymen. Their sweet poetry drew around them various 
admirers, and their pens have made their fortunes. 





A London paper states that at the approaching Newcastle 
meeting of the British Association, Sir John Herschell will 
give an account of his recent astronomical discoveries made 
at the Cape of Good Hope. 


Never go to bed till you are wiser than when you arose ; 
for observation, experience and reflection, the elements of 
wisdom, are the property of all those who like to enjoy them. 





Ir you have lost your credit, be industrious and honest, 
and you will regain it. 





Tuomas Sutty has arrived at New York, bringing with 
him, we suppose, his painting of Queen Victoria. 
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